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inces that none of these influences tending to uni-
formity were powerful enough to change them, and
they still remain and are enforced as local customs.
Of these the custom of gavelkind in Kent is perhaps
the most conspicuous.

The conditions in France were different. There
the separate provinces united under the kingdom
were much larger and had been under the dominion
of different established governments. The differing
customs were established in territories sharply
separated from each other by recognised boundaries,
and the process of natural reduction to uniformity
was thus rendered difficult, slow, and indeed almost
impossible. Many successive efforts in the way of
legislation had been made to abrogate the differences.
I have heretofore alluded to the more important of
these. The Revolution with its ideas of universal
freedom and equality was a prodigious impulse
towards uniformity, and presented an opportunity
which the bold genius of Napoleon was quick to
embrace, and thereby to establish the renown of a
lawgiver. The Code Napoleon is an avowed attempt
to reduce the law, whatever local differences may be
exhibited, to a uniform system of written rules; but
in one important particular it did not conform to the
doctrine of Bentham, nor to some of the examples
framed by his followers, especially that of Mr. Field.
Bentham would not allow an appeal to any authority
save the written rule. He would compel a decision
under some precept of the code, however inapplicable
it might be, or if this could not be, he would have a
case undecided and anarchy rather than judge-made